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Before the bill had been formally read, however, but after
Mr. Clay had explained its provisions, Mr. Webster rose and
said;

" That as, by its title, the bill appeared to be a bill merely to modify
the existing revenue laws, it could hardly be rejected as a bill for raising
revenue, which ought to originate in the other House, since there are many
particulars in which all the existing revenue laws might be modified, with-
out raising more or less revenue. As the bill lias not been read (said Mr.
Webster), we seern to know no more of it, regularly, than its title purports.
That title describes a bill which may constitutionally originate in the Sen-
ate ; I shall, therefore, vote for the leave.

" But I feel it my duty, Mr. President, to say a word or two upon the
measure itself. It is impossible that this proposition, of the honorable
member from Kentucky should not excite in the country a very strong
sensation; and, in the relation in which I stand to the subject, I am anx-
ious, at an early moment, to say that, as far as I understand the bill, from
the gentleman's statement of it, there are principles in it in which I do not
at present see how I can ever concur. If I understand the plan, the result
of it will be a well-understood surrender of the power of discrimination, or
a stipulation not to use that power, in the laying of duties on imports,
after the eight or nine years have expired.. This appears to me to be a
matter of great moment. I hesitate to be a party to any such stipulation.
The honorable member admits that, though there will be no positive sur-
render of the power, there will be a stipulation not to exercise it; a treaty
of peace and amity, as he says, which no American statesman can here-
after stand up to violate. I propose, so far as depends on me, to leave all
our successors in Congress as free to act as we are ourselves.

" The honorable member from Kentucky says the tariff is in imminent
danger; that, if not destroyed this session, it cannot hope to survive the
next. This may be so, sir. This may be so. But, if it is so, it is because
the American people will not sanction the tariff; and if they will not, why,
then, sir, it cannot be sustained at all. I am not quite so despairing as
the honorable member seems to be. I know nothing which has hap-
pened within the last six or eight months changing so materially the
prospects of the tariff*. I do not despair of the success of an appeal to
the American people, to take a just care of their own interests, and not
to sacrifice those vast interests which have grown up under the laws of
Congress.

" But, sir, out of respect to the economy of the time of the Senate, I
will pursue these remarks no further at present; but I will take an oppor-
tunity to-morrow to lay on the table resolutions expressing my general
opinions on this interesting subject."

On the next clay (February 13th), Mr. Webster offered the
following resolutions, which were ordered to "be printed: